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from history. To tell how man came to be what he is, is a problem not dis- 
cernibly less vague than the older one of telling what happened. Manifestly 
there are already a host of hypotheses which might be described in these 
words but which are not counted as belonging to history at all; for example, 
any theory of heredity or variation that is applicable to man, or any theory of 
psychological motivation and the construction of character, or an economic 
theory of the relation of markets to production. In fact it is not easy to see 
how any workable theory of any part of human nature, physical, mental, or 
institutional, could avoid telling how something or other came to be as it is. 
Presumably Professor Teggart does not wish merely to extend the field of 
history to cover loosely all these theories, and yet he supplies no criterion by 
which history can be more strictly defined. Neither does he state his attitude 
toward earlier efforts to generalize within what is traditionally called history, 
for example, the explanation of history by geographical conditions, or Marx's 
hypothesis of economic determination, or Comte's law of social development. 
Professor Teggart's argument, in fact, does not extend beyond the desirability 
of a working hypothesis for history, the need for which he considers to be not 
sufficiently recognized by historians; he scarcely gives enough weight to the 
fact that historians have rather been repelled by the inadequacy of those that 
have hitherto been proposed. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

De Bonald: La vie — la carrilre — la doctrine. Par Henri Moulinie. Paris, 

1916. — pp. 464. 

De Bonald is no great figure in the history of thought, and his social theories 
are of slight importance in themselves. One nevertheless welcomes M. 
Moulinte's book — an admirable piece of exposition — because Bonald has a 
rather high representative value in the intellectual history of his time. He was 
a notable example of the effect of the Revolution upon the thinking of many 
people, and a careful study of his life and work throws a good deal of light 
upon the transition from the natural right theories of the eighteenth century 
to the historicism and the materialistic social conceptions of the nineteenth 
century: Any one who finds the way from Rousseau to Karl Marx through 
Kant and Hegel somewhat difficult, may be commended to try the short cut 
— it is certainly not the main travelled road — through Bonald and Auguste 
Comte. 

Bonald was a Frenchman of noble birth who read the philosophes sym- 
pathetically, as in fact most nobles did, and who welcomed and aided the 
Revolution in its early stages, only to be alienated by the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy and to discover too late, in the bitterness of exile, that the re- 
volutionary philosophy was the parent of all evil. As an exile, therefore, at 
the age of forty years, having hitherto written nothing, Bonald set himself the 
task, a kind of sacred duty as he thought, of opposing to the false theories of 
Montesquieu, Condorcet, and above all Rousseau, certain "true principles" 
deduced rationally and proved historically, that is to say, the principles of 
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Bonald. Whatever effectiveness Bonald exhibited in his criticism of Rousseau 
he achieved by virtue of accepting the fundamental notion that society must 
be in harmony with nature, and then so defining nature as to reach opposite 
conclusions from those of Rousseau. In this spirit, he takes as the text of his 
first work, La thSorie du pouvoir, a quotation from Rousseau: " If the legislator 
. . . establishes a principle different from that which springs from the nature 
of things, the state will remain unstable until the principle is destroyed." 
Good, says Bonald, but what is this nature? Rousseau, he says, having con- 
fused the natural and the primitive, concludes that while man is good in a 
primitive state he is corrupted in the civilized state. On the contrary, the 
nature of a thing, according to Bonald, is determined by the "end towards 
which a being naturally tends"; hence, since man tends to become civilized, 
civilization rather than barbarism is the natural state of man, who is therefore 
perfected, not corrupted, by society. 

Man being thus made by society and not society by man, the "general 
will," which is the source of law and government, is not, as Rousseau would 
have it, the sum of individual wills originally merged by some hocus pocus of 
a compact, but is an impersonal social will transcending individual wills, 
deriving from tradition and custom, the sum total of those influences through 
which, asGomte said, the living are governed by the dead. The general will 
is therefore not something to be determined by balloting, but something which 
inevitably imposes itself as inherited custom, the main channel through 
which inherited custom finds expression being language, which (the theory of 
language is central in Bonald's system) in turn is neither invented nor natur- 
ally developed by man, but is revealed to him as a divine gift. Thus the in- 
dividual is rightly subordinated to society which shapes him, society itself 
being a natural product informed by divine purpose. 

It is not difficult to understand how, on this basis, Bonald erects his "true" 
system of society, a system which turns out to be no more than an idealized 
French Old Regime. Nor is it difficult to see the connection between Bonald's 
ideas and the main trend of thinking of his time. His idea of the general 
will as something transcending the sum of individual wills reminds 
one of Savigny's idea of legal sanction; his idea that it is futile for 
men of deliberate purpose to resist the historical process, which is a manifes- 
tation of God's purpose, reminds one of Ranke and the German historians who 
drew their facts from the documents and their inspiration from Kant and 
Hegel; and in ruthlessly subordinating the individual to society he anticipates 
the positivist and socialist theories of the next generation. Eliminate God 
from Bonald's system, and what remains? Nature, society as a natural pro- 
cess, and man as a product, a sentient precipitate, of a mechanically con- 
ditioned society. To leave God out, it is true, is a considerable omission; but 
the omission was effected rather easily by Comte and Karl Marx. Certainly 
Bonald would have been distressed to know that he, like De Maistre and all 
his school, aiming to combat the false doctrines of the eighteenth century, 
succeeded only in preparing new channels for eighteenth century ideas. 
University of Minnesota. Carl Becker. 



